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which, tried by his own canons, we shall show
to be entirely baseless. But just as his merits
as a man must not blind us to his faults as a
teacher, so his faults as a teacher must not blind
us to his merits as a man. The two in his case
seem eminently separable, and we desire as dis-
tinctly as we can to separate them. Nor must
anything we shall say presently about the
former be held to indicate that we doubt or
forget the latter. Of a man's intellectual emi-
nence there is perhaps no worse judge than an
admiring and affectionate friend. To a man's
personal excellence there can be no better wit-
ness. And as to Clifford's private character,
it seems that all his friends were agreed.
Rarely, we fear, can it fall to the lot of anyone
to inspire an intimate circle with such a deep
and tender regard as Clifford did. Clifford's
own circle, indeed, as his biographer tells us,
was composed for the most part of what we may
call kindred spirits, and his extreme opinions,
which he never disguised from anyone, could
be no offence to them, as to outsiders they
could not fail to be. But even such outsiders
were partly disarmed of their anger by his
truthfulness and his severe simplicity. Mr. F.